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sin ; that to deny the power of the will was to deny its responsibility ; and that to create a defective nature and then introduce a complementary super-nature was unworthy of infinite wisdom. These objections never touched the heart of Augustine, and his subtle mind coldly disposed of them without difficulty. The modern cynic is apt to observe that they were really disputing whether the power for good which both admitted to exist in man (or there would be no question of responsibility and personal sin) was to be called natural or supernatural, will or grace. However that may be, each had his fact of consciousness—Pelagius his sense of power and liberty,, and Augustine his sense of corruption— and his ethical or scriptural superstructure ; and in the stress of controversy neither could calmly survey the whole ground. Pelagius entirely believed that Augustine's outlook was vitiated by his long attachment to Manicheeism ; and Augustine was sincerely unable to see any reason except a criminal pride for his adversary's exaltation of human nature.
This, at least, it is gratifying to discover : Augustine long maintained an attitude of gentle and affectionate forbearance towards the persons of